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BLU ESTAR 


A native plant for the masses 


‘Blue Ice’ 
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There's plenty to love 
with this easy-to-grow, 
drought-resistant beauty 


BY RICHARD HAWKE 


n the 1990s there was an electrifying buzz 

around Arkansas bluestar (Amsonia hubrichtii) 

that rocketed it from a collector’s plant to a 
phenomenon in the gardening world. Its alluring 
blue flowers were familiar to me—I already knew 
the hulking eastern bluestar (A. tabernaemontana)— 
but the soft, threadlike leaves and rich, golden fall 
color of Arkansas bluestar were a novelty. These 
bluestars are similarly built, although Arkansas 
bluestar seems less intimidating because of its fine- 
textured foliage. Along the way from native plant to 
indispensable garden perennial, Arkansas bluestar 
was honored as Perennial Plant of the Year in 2011, 
which is more than just a beauty prize or popularity 
contest. Its ornamental merits and easy culture have 
made it a mainstay, but it’s certainly not the only 
worthy bluestar. 

Aptly named for their starlike flowers of the 
prettiest periwinkle blue to the very palest blue, 
bluestars hold their blossoms in upright terminal 
clusters beginning in late spring. Their densely 
crowded flower buds often look smoky black before 
the inflorescences unfurl. This flower show is fleet- 
ing—lasting two to four weeks, maybe a bit longer. 
Pigeonholing bluestars as spring-blooming perenni- 
als is fair, but they offer so much more through the 
seasons. Strong bushy habits and healthy handsome 
foliage carry bluestars past spring and into summer 
and fall. There are times when I think my deep 
appreciation for bluestars is simply because any 
early flowers are special after a brutal Midwestern 
winter. But as summer hurtles on to fall, I’m ever- 
more impressed by the strength and beauty of 


AT A GLANCE Zones: 4-9 
A ° Conditions: Full sun to partial 
ee yee shade; moist, well-drained soil 


spp. and cvs. 


Bloom time: Early spring to early 


summer 


Willow 
bluestar 





certain top-notch bluestars long after their flowers 


have faded. 


Top trial performers 


‘Blue Ice’ (A. ‘Blue Ice’; photo facing page) has an 
interesting, albeit sketchy, back story. Discovered in 
a greenhouse full of eastern bluestar and presumed 
to be a hybrid, it was selected for its compact habit 
and dark blue flowers and dubbed ‘WFF Selection’ — 
a name it still holds at White Flower Farm. With that 
nursery’s permission, Tony Avent of Plant Delights 
Nursery rechristened it to give it greater appeal. 
‘Blue Ice’ features deep lavender-blue flowers with 
the broadest petals of any bluestar. Its leaves look 
much like eastern bluestar, but it’s less than half the 
size at only 20 inches tall. Unlike other bluestars, 
‘Blue Ice’ is rhizomatous. Some say it’s a hybrid or 


Native range: A. hubrichtii, A. taber- 
naemontana, and A. ciliata are widely 
celebrated North American natives, 
while lesser-known Amsonia species 
such as A. orientalis are found around 
the world. 
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Eastern bluestar holds its pale blue 
flowers in the largest clusters of all— 
6 inches long and 4 inches wide. 


Eastern 
bluestar 
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Photos: p. 46, judywhite/GardenPhotos.com; p. 47, Martin Hughes-Jones/gapphotos.com; p. 48, Jerry Harpur/gapphotos.com; p. 49, Steve Aitken (left), Bill Johnson (top right), courtesy of John Wachter (bottom right) 


Arkansas 
bluestar 


maybe a selection of A. orientalis—formerly known 
as Rhazya orientalis—but most gardeners will love it 
even with these unresolved identity issues. 


Eastern bluestar holds its pale blue flowers in the 
largest clusters of all—6 inches long and 4 inches 
wide. The flower color quickly fades to whitish blue 
in warm spring temperatures. The dark green, oval- 
ish leaves turn yellow in midfall—often a good color, 
but never as brilliant as that of Arkansas bluestar. 

Its tall stems—up to 50 inches—can be managed by 
cutting them back by a third to a half after flower- 
ing, which promotes a bushier, more compact habit. 


Willow bluestar (A. tabernaemontana var. salicifolia; 
photo p. 47) differs from eastern bluestar in having 
narrower lance-shape leaves, but it is similar in 
other regards and was an equally strong performer 
in the trial. 


While keeping good company with newer lookalikes, 
Arkansas bluestar is probably still the leader of the 
bluestar pack. Pale blue flowers in large, loose clusters 
bloom a week or so later than many bluestars. Its 
narrow, threadlike leaves are crowded on supple yet 
sturdy stems. I like the way the feathery tips of the 
new growth arch like tassels over and through the 
retreating flowers. Brilliant, golden yellow fall foli- 
age—often infused with an orange glow—is Arkansas 
bluestar’s crowning glory. 


Shining bluestar (A. illustris) superficially resembles 
eastern bluestar in leaf and generous habit, but a 
closer look reveals some distinctive differences. 


Shining 
bluestar 
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The dark green leathery leaves are shiny, and the 
seedpods are pendant within the willowlike foli- 
age rather than upward-facing like other bluestars. 
Slightly smaller pale blue flowers are abundant for 
several weeks beginning in late spring. The fall color 
is a passable yellow—not the best but not the worst. 


‘Lemon Drop’ (A. ‘Lemon Drop’), a sister introduc- 
tion of ‘Butterscotch’ (p. 50) from local plantsman 
John Wachter, was selected for fall color—in this 
case, a beautiful bright lemony yellow. ‘Butterscotch’ 
and ‘Lemon Drop’ are almost twins in habit and 
size, although ‘Lemon Drop’ is tighter and denser 
and its soft feathery leaves more lustrous. Dark 
lavender-blue flowers open from almost black buds 
in late spring. The blossoms are about half the width 
of ‘Butterscotch’ due to the reflexed petals, which 
makes the flower clusters slightly smaller as well. 
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‘Fontana’ 
eastern bluestar 
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‘Midway to Montana’ (A. ‘Midway to Montana’) is 
one of a handful of excellent hybrid bluestars. In late 
spring, pale blue flowers burst from sky blue buds. 
(Color is typically intensified in the bud stage of 
bluestars.) At half an inch rather than three-quarters 
of an inch wide, its green leaves are narrower than 
those of eastern bluestar, and they turn yellow in 
fall. ‘Midway to Montana’ developed a robust bushy 
habit over time, but it was not quite as dense as 
‘Lemon Drop’. 


You'll need to wait until autumn to see why ‘Butter- 
scotch’ (A. ‘Butterscotch’) got its name; the tawny, 
golden yellow fall color peaks for us in late fall. The 
show is worth the wait, but there’s plenty to see in 
the meantime. Large pyramidal tufts of light blue 
flowers adorn rigid stems in late spring. The pointed 
petals are horizontal, not bent downward, so the 
starry flowers are larger than those of many other 
bluestars. About a week after full bloom, a flush of 
new growth begins to mask the flowers—an interest- 
ing but not altogether favorable trait of all bluestars. 
Slender, threadlike leaves clothe sturdy stems that 
reached a robust 48 inches tall and 64 inches wide in 
just a few years. 


‘Fontana’ eastern bluestar (A. tabernaemontana 
‘Fontana’) is a fantastic selection of eastern bluestar 
with all of its good qualities—plus a few more—in a 
smaller package. At 32 inches tall, ‘Fontana’ is signifi- 
cantly shorter than the species but still has a broadly 
vase-shape habit. The darker blue flowers are a nice 
innovation, although they and the inflorescences are 
smaller. Given the dense habit, it’s easy to overlook 
the attractive purple stems. Glimpses of dark purple 
fruit in late summer add interest, but the pods shat- 
ter long before the leaves turn yellow in the fall. 
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Photos: p. 50, millettephotomedia.com (top left), courtesy of John Wachter (bottom left), Bill Johnson (top right); p. 51, courtesy of Intrinsic Perennial Gardens (top left), Joshua McCullough (bottom left), courtesy of perennialresource.com 


(top right), courtesy of Jim Ault (bottom right) 


NEW SELECTIONS 
TO KEEP ON THE RADAR 
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The near-black stems and periwinkle-blue flowers of ‘Storm Cloud’ east- 
ern bluestar (A. tabernaemontana ‘Storm Cloud’) are an eye-catching 
springtime combination. While ‘Storm Cloud’ is distinctly a bluestar, its 
petals are wider and more round-tipped than most. As the flowers fade, 
so does the stem color—remaining colorful for summer, just not black. 
The broad, dark green leaves have prominent silvery veins and turn yellow 





‘First Hit’ eastern bluestar (A. tabernaemontana ‘First in fall. After two years in the trial, the plant habit is vase-shaped to 

Hit’) is showing great promise after just two years in the 20 inches tall and 22 inches wide but will purportedly become rounder 
trial. Light blue flowers to nearly an inch across bloom and broader with age. ‘Storm Cloud’ is the discovery of Hans Hansen and 
from late spring into early summer. Glossy dark green Tony Avent—two keen-eyed plant breeders who have given gardeners a 
leaves—narrow but not threadlike—turn a pleasing yel- myriad of exceptional plants. 


low in fall. ‘First Hit’ has a compact, rounded habit with 
red-purple stems to 24 inches tall. 





‘Short Stop’ eastern bluestar (A. tabernaemontana ‘Verdant Venture’ (A. ciliata var. tenuifolia ‘Verdant Venture’) might well 
‘Short Stop’) is the first introduction in the Baseball™ be the coveted Holy Grail (of bluestars). | hate to be a tease, but this one 
series and has been in the trial for three years. Its won't be available to gardeners for a few more years. Large flowers of light 
rounded clusters of light blue flowers are plentiful in blue to violet open in early spring, and although their blanketing of the 
late spring and are followed by deep burgundy seed- plant is impressive, they are too ephemeral to get naming rights. ‘Verdant 
pods that are not buried as deeply within the broad Venture’ refers to the lush, dark green foliage whose threadlike leaves turn 
green leaves. ‘Short Stop’ looks to me like a compact golden yellow late in fall. Fine-textured and amazingly compact, the plants 
version of ‘Fontana’, with similarly dark purple stems, are 28 inches tall and 60 inches wide after 10 years in the trials. I’ve yet to 
but is only 24 inches tall and 36 inches wide. meet anyone too jaded to not be blown away by ‘Verdant Venture’. 
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/ The ins and outs of bluestars / 


CULTURE BASICS 











e MAINTENANCE: Cutting plants to the 
ground in late winter or early spring is 
the only care needed. 


e FLOWERING: In our garden, the 


blooming season for bluestar typically 
ended on or close to the summer sol- 
stice. That would be longer in a cool 

spring but also greatly shortened in a 


warm spring. 


e PESTS: Like other plants in the dog- 
bane family (Apocynaceae), all parts 
of bluestars contain milky sap, which 


is not troublesome to people and 
seems to deter deer browsing. 








Primary 
taproot 


Secondary 
taproot 


Tertiary 
root 


Rootlets 
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e SEEDPODS: Slender cylindrical seed- 
pods (above) add a bit of textural 
interest and color later in summer—a 
growth spurt after flowering bur- 
ies the purplish pods about midway 
down the stems among the leaves. 


e DISEASES: Foliar chlorosis (above) was 
noted at times on Arkansas (A. hubrich- 
tii) and fringed bluestars (A. ciliata). 


e PROPAGATION: Sowing from seed is 
best. Slow-growing and long-lived, 
bluestars rarely require division. Self- 
sowing is sometimes plentiful but 
never problematic. 


e HABIT: Loose or open plants, espe- 
cially ones growing in too much 
shade, can be cut back to 10 inches 
after flowering to encourage shorter, 
sturdier stems. Flopping also occurs 
after heavy rain. 


e FALL COLOR: Dark green leaves vary 
from fine-textured and threadlike to 
broadly lance-shaped. They are reli- 
ably colorful in the fall when they turn 
lovely shades of yellow, bronze, bur- 
gundy, or orange. 


DIGGING DEEPER WITH TAPROOTS 
v 


There are two main types of roots—taproots and fibrous roots. A taproot is typically 

a long vertical, somewhat thickened root that is deeply anchored in the soil. Taproots 
are the first roots to emerge from the seed, although smaller lateral roots eventually 
branch from the taproot, increasing water and mineral absorption capacity. While the 
taproot remains the primary—largest and deepest—root, secondary and tertiary root- 
lets form a somewhat fibrous system closer to the soil surface. 


foo) No) EFN: Classic taprooted plants include baptisia (Baptisia spp. and cvs.), 
butterfly weed (Asclepias spp. and cvs.), rattlesnake master (Eryngium yuccifolium and 
cvs.), and the lowly dandelion. 


»):{0] l/c]: ume) RYN fe) Taprooted plants are generally able to draw water from a 


greater depth, an especially important trait in dry areas. 





In some cases, the primary taproot on established plants is replaced by 
a fibrous system over time. Fibrous root systems are a dense network of smaller roots 
arising at the base of the plant and are generally shallower than taproots. Plants with 
fibrous roots tend to grow in areas with plentiful moisture. 


(e)N em Due to the deep roots of taprooted plants, moving them is difficult. They 
generally droop and pout for a while after relocation, assuming you were able to get 
out most of their root systems intact. 


PMle)\§ Digging and/or dividing taprooted plants can be challenging. Divisions 
need an eye of the taproot and some smaller roots to regenerate, and deep taproots 
can be difficult to extract from the soil without a large soil ball attached. 


Photos this page, from left to right: Danielle Sherry; courtesy of Susan Mahr, Master Gardener Program, 


University of Wisconsin-Madison; Bill Johnson. Illustration: Quagga Media/Alamy Stock Photo. 


TRIAL PARAMETERS 


v RESULTS KEY 

Since 1994, the Chicago Botanic CONDITIONS: Full sun; well- the plants to see how well they OVERALL RATING 
Garden has evaluated 23 differ- drained, alkaline, clay-loam soil. grew and adapted to environ- Excelent kikk 
ent bluestars in ongoing com- CARE: We provided minimal mental and soil conditions while Good kkk 
parative trials. keeping a close eye on any 

eee era disease or pest problems and Fair «x 
HOW LONG: Minimum of four thrive or fail under natural condi- nee p 

; ; ; assessing plant injury or losses oor * 
years. tions. Besides observing their 


. . over winter. 
ornamental traits, we monitored 








ZONE: 5b 






RATING AMSONIA PLANT PLANT FLOWER FLOWER INFLORESCENCE BLOOM FALL 
HEIGHT WIDTH ete] Ko]: SIZE SIZE PERIOD COLOR 


kkk A. ‘Blue Ice’ 20 in. 36 in. deep Aa in. 2 by 2% in. mid to late yellow- 

lavender-blue spring green 

tk A. ‘Butterscotch’ 48 in. 64 in. light blue | thn SBY inv mid to late golden 

spring yellow 

tO KOK A. ‘Halfway to 48 in. 70 in. very pale blue Ya in. 5 py 2/218: mid to late yellow 
Arkansas’ spring 

Ok Kk A. ‘Lemon Drop’ 48 in. 66 in. lavender-blue s in. 42 by 2% in. mid to late bright 

spring yellow 

OK A. ‘Midway to 45 in. 72i. pale blue s in. 3 by 3 i). mid to late yellow 
Montana’ spring 

kxk A. ciliata 36 in. 36 im. pale blue s in. 3 by 2 in. late spring to golden 

early summer yellow 

od A. ciliata ‘Spring Sky’ 18 in. 27 in. light blue Ae in. 2 by 2 in. mid to late yellow- 

spring orange 


KKK A. hubrichtii 44 in. 50 in. pale blue Yin. 5 by 3 in. late spring to golden 
early summer yellow 
kkk A. hubrichtii ‘Green 38 im. 60 in. light blue Aim. 3 by 3 m. mid to late golden 
Mist’ spring yellow 
KKK A. illustris 48 in. 60 in. pale blue Yin. 3 by 3 in. late spring to yellow 
early summer 
xk A. ludoviciana 40 in. 40 in. light blue a in. 3% by 3 in. late spring to yellow, 
early summer burgundy 
kkk | A. tabernaemontana 50 in. 54 in. pale blue i 6 by 4 in. late spring to yellow 
early summer 
kkk | A. tabernaemontana 32 im. 50 in. blue Ys im 3 by 3 in. mid to late yellow 
‘Fontana’ spring 
kkk A. tabernaemontana 28 in. 36 in. pale blue Yin. 3 by 3 in. mid to late yellow 
‘Montana’ spring 
kkk A. tabernaemontana 24 in. 42 in. pale blue s in. 2⁄2 by 3 in. early to late yellow 
‘Short Stack’ spring 
kK kkk | A. tabernaemontana 48 in. 55 ihn. pale blue ar 5 by 3 in. late spring to yellow 
var. salicifolia early summer 


SOURCES 
Digging Dog Nursery, Albion, CA; 707-937-1130; diggingdog.com 








Far Reaches Farm, Port Townsend, WA; 360-385-5114; farreachesfarm.com 
Plant Delights Nursery, Raleigh, NC; 919-772-4794; plantdelights.com 
Prairie Nursery, Westfield, WI; 800-476-9453; prairienursery.com 





Richard Hawke is plant evaluation manager at the Chicago Botanic Garden in Glencoe, Illinois. 
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